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HE following Obfervatigns<haing met 

with a more favourable reception than fo 

hafty an Effay had any title to claim, I have en- 

deavoured to render them lefs imperfect by a re- 

vifal, and by adding fuch new remarks as a more 

attentive examination of a very copious fubject 
has fugeefted. 


In the difcuffion of any other queftion, I 
fhould have treated the gentlemen whofe argu- 
ments I have endeavoured to confute, with that 
ceremonious refpect to which Literature is enti- 
tled from all her fons. “* A commentator (as the 
moft judicious critick of the prefent age has 
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obferved) fhould be grave;” but the caufe of ‘A 
Rowley, and the mode in which it has been AAI 


fupported, are * too rifible for any common 
power of face.” 
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CURSORY OBSERVATIONS 


ON T.HE 


P O E M S 


ATTRIBUTED tO 
ROWLE Y. 


THOMAS 
INAS furely was the courfe marked 


out by ‘our great Satirit—And write 

Godde/s, aud about it—more frictly 
fol ete: than in-the compofitions which the 
prefent Rowleiomania has Pe Mercy 
upon us: Two oétavo volumes 


quarto, to prové 


about it, 


the forgeries of an boraE ts 
clerk at Briftol in a the produé¢tions 
of ‘a prieft in the aon nth ea '——For- 
tunate Chatterton! What the warmeft withes 
of the admirers of the greateft Genius that Eng- 
land ever produced have not yet effected, a 


magnificent and accurate edition of his works 
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with notes and engravings, the product 
2 

ed] ed bb gtalde a Pretty a ae te oe 

fertile brain has now. obtained.—~!t is almoft 


ae Pen a 1H oe ge Ate oh ge cle A 
heedlefs to fay, that I allude to two new publi- 


cations by Mr. Bryant, and the Dean of Exeter; 
in the modeft title of one of which, she authenti- 
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city of the poems attributed to Thomas Rowley 
is faid to be afcertained, the other gentleman 


gés not go fo far—he only Cones and 
defends thetr ant iquily. —Many per Bide: no doubt, 

will be deterred by the fize oF thefe works from 
reading then It is not, however, fo great as 
Vir. Bryant’s book is in 
fact only a moderate octavo, though by dextrous 
management it has beendivided into two yolumes, 


1 fC 4 
they may image oine ; TO! 


to furnifh an excufe e it fhould mes: for de- 
manding an uncommon prices Bulky, hows 
ever, a3 thefe works are, I have juft perufed 
them, and entreat the in ndulge nee of thole who 
hink the difcuffion of a much controverted 
literary point wcrta attention, while I lay be- 
fore them fome obfervations on this inexhau- 


At ic 13 J 2 

And, frit, Hl be he lea 1ve to lay 1¢ down asa fixed 
principle, that the authenticity or fpuriouf- 
ne{s of the DOcims attributed to Rowley cannot 


be decided by any perfon who.has not a ¢affe for 
Englifh poetry, and a moderate, at leaft, if not 
a critical, knowledge of the compofitions of 
moft of our poets from the time of Chaucer to 
that of Pope. Such a one alone is, in my opi- 
nion, a competent judge of this matter; and 
were a jury of yecive fuch perfons empaneled 
to try the que eftion, [have not the fmalleft doubt 
what would be their almoft inftantaneous deci- 
fion. Without this critical knowledge and 


afte, all the Saxon literature that can be em- 


ployed 
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ployed on this fubje@ (though thefe learned 
gentlemen fhould pour out waggon inftead of 
cart-loads of it,)’ will only puzzle and perplex, 
inftead of illuftrating, the poine in difpure. 
Whether they are furnifhed with any portion 
of this critical tafte, JI fhall now examine. © But 
that I may not bewilder either DY readers or 
myfelf, I will confine my obfervations to thefe 
four points. 1. The verfifcation of the poems 
attributed to sees 2, The imitations of 

modern authours that are found in them. 3. The 
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more than three thoufand ae nowever dishi- 
f a aft rae 6 
eured by old Paget flowing for the moft part 


as fmoothly as any of Pope’s—is a a diftié cult mat- 
Yer tebe Bos over. Accordingly the learned 
Mythologitt, Mr. Bryant, has laboured hard to 
prove, either, that other poets of the fifteenth 
century have written as {moothly, or, if you 
will not allow him this, tha Rowe was a pro- 
digy, and wrote better than 
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all his contempora- 
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ries; and that this is not at all incre 
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happening very frequently. And Kish: path 
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1 di ink 
you, gentle reader, he proves his firft point ? 
Fie produces fome verfes from Spenfer, written 
about the year 1571; fome from Sir John Cheke, 


written in 15533 and ‘others from Sir H. Lea, 
matter 
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mafter of the Armoury to queen Elizabeth, 


Thefe having not the fmalleft relation to the 


prefent queltion, I fhall take no notice ee them. 
1, 


en cites fome verfes of blind Harry, (who 
knows not blind Harry ?) written in the time of 
Kino Edward [V.; and ‘than rom the Pilgri- 

of the Soul, printed by Caxton in 1483. 
T will not encumber my page by tranfcribing 
them; and will only obferve, that they do not 


Pet deny ¢ sg FON LOY TY 
it all prove the point for which they are ad- 
1, a4 Annie bf va Jenn H . 
duced, being by no means harmonious. But 
were thefe few verfes ever fo {mooth, they would 


not ferve to decide the matter, in controverly. 
The gueftion is not, whether in Chaucer, of 


a - +} a nn HAF En 9 nner ye . c d 
any other ancient Bnginn poet, we Can ind a 
RS RE Ae a. ae eats Wid pete CeIn! We a 
Gozen ines aS imootmn das 

‘¢ Wincing fhe was, as is a jolly col 

‘¢ Long as a maft, and upright asa gis 

ee Reiner 
OUL ¥ tner we can find 3 three thoufand lines as 


fe, containing the fame rythm, 
the very collocation and combination of words 
ufed in the eightet enth century. 

Let us bring this matter to a very fair tk, 
Any quotation from particular parts of old 
poetry is liable to fuf) picion, 2 iy may be thought 
to be felected by the advocates on-one fide as 
remarkably harmonious, or by thofe on the 
other as uncommonly rugged and uncouth. | 


as many ancient poems as are now lying before 
me; and I requeft that they may_be compared 


with 
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with the opening of the Battle of Haflings, N° 1, 
the piece which happens to ftand firft in the new 
quarto edition of Chatterton’s works. 

Divefted of its old fpelling, which is only cal- 
culated to miflead the reader, and to affift the 
intended impofition, it begins thus: 


“¢ O Chrift, it is a grief for me to tell 

‘¢ How many a noble earl and val’rous knight 
‘¢ In fighting for king Harold nobly fell, 

«¢ All flain in Haftings’ field, in bloody fight.” 


Or, as Chatterton himfelf acknowledged this to 
be a forgery, perhaps it will be more proper to 
quote the beginning of the Battle of Ha/ftings, 
N° 2, which he ifered to be a genuine, ancient 
compofition : 


= 


‘¢O Truth! immortal daughter of the fkies, 

‘¢ Too little known to writers of thefe days, 

‘¢ Teach me, fair faint, thy paffing worth to dice: 
“¢ To blame a friend, and give a foeman praiie.’ 
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The firft:four lines of the Vifion of Puerce 
Plowman, by William (or Robert) Langland, 
who flourifhed about the year 1350, are as fol- 
lows: [I quote from the edition printed in 


1561. | 


‘¢Tn a fummer feafon, when fet was the funne, 
‘* T fhope me into fhroubs, as 1a fhepe were, 
¢¢ In habit as an hermet, unholye of werkes, 

<¢ Went wide in the werlde, wonders to here.” 


Chaucer, who died in r400, opens thus: 
. itr: J; a. 
(Tyrwhitt’s edit.1775-] 
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- age PA that April with his fhoures fote 
*¢ The droughte of March hath perced to the rote, 
€* And bathed every veine in {wiche licour, 


&¢ Of whiche vertue Bahasa? is the flour—,” 


Phe Confefio Amantis of Gower, who died in 
1402, begins thus: [Berthelette’s edit. 1532] 


‘I maye not {tretche uppe to the heven 
Myn honde, ne fet al in even 
‘¢ This worlde, whiche ever is in balaunce, 


€¢ Tt ftant not in my fuffifaunce ae 


(OF Occleve’s tranflation of Egidius de Re- 
€ principum, not having it before me, [ 
CAHnOF tran{cribe the firft lines. But here are 
firft that Mr. Warton has quoted from that 
he probably did not choofe the worft, 
add, that Occleve wrote in the reign 
Henry V., about the year 1420; 
‘¢ Ariftotle, moft famous philofofre, 
“¢ His epiftles to Alifaunder fent, 
oe Thos fentence is wel bet then golde in cofre, 


¢¢ And more holfum, grounded in trewe entent ni 


The following is the firft ftanza of the Letter 
f Cupide, written by the fame authour, and 
printed in Thynne’s edition of Chaucer, 1561: 


‘¢ Cupide, unto whofe commaundement 


‘¢ The gentill kinrede of goddes on hie, 
«¢ And people infernall ben obedient, 
¢¢ And al mortal folke ferven bufely, 

“¢ Of the goddeffe fonne Cythera eetelym 


rie ew - res a 
¢*¢ 'T’o al tho that to our deite 
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«* Ben tubjectes, hertely eretine fende we,” 
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[SAS] NAl\ A | Y)\ HIN 
VIII, 


Of John Lydgate’s Hifforie of Troye, which 
was finifhed about the year 1420, this 1s foctie 
beginning: (edit. 1555.] 

‘¢ © inyghty Mars, that with es fterne lyght 

*¢ In armys haft the power and the myght, 

‘¢ And named.arte from eafte tyl occident 

‘¢ The myghty lorde, the god armipotent, 

‘* That with the fhininge of thy ftremes rede 

«¢ By influence doit the ie dell lede 

‘¢ Of chivalrie, as foveraygne and patron—.” 


The Hyftorie of King Boccus and Sydracke, &e. 
printed in 1510, and written by Hugh Campedea 
in the reign of Henry VI. 1. e. es time be- 
tween the year 1423 and 1461, begins thus: 

«< Men may finde in olde bookes, 

‘6 Who 5 yat in them lookes, 


‘< That men may mooche here, 
é¢ And yerefore yff yat yee wolle lere——. 


9? 


Of Thomas Cheftre’s Soa entitled Sir 
Launfale, written about the fame time, thefe 
are the firft lines: 

¢¢ Le douzty Artours dawes 

¢‘ That held Engelond in good lawe, 
¢¢ Ther fell a wondyr cas 
‘¢ Of a ley that was yfette-——. 


39 


The fart lines that I have met with of Har- 


dynge’s Chronicle.of England ane the reigne of 


king Edward the Fonirobs in Ver , fcom poled 
about the year 1470, and print a iN 1543, 4to | 
ate as follows : 


sf Truly 
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€€ Truly I heard Robert Ireliffeé fay, 

hy Chk of the Greene Cloth, a and that to the houfhold 
€¢ Came every daye, forth moft part alway, 

¢¢ Ten thoufand folke, by his mefles told—.” 


The following 1s the only fpecimen that I 
have feen of The Ordinal, a poem written by 
Thomas Norton, a native of Briftol, in the' reign 
of King Edward IV. 


‘* Wherefore he would fet up in higth 

‘¢ That bridge, for. a wonderful fight, 

‘¢ With pinnacles guilt, fllinynge as goulde, 
¢* A glorious thing for men to heBeuk te,”? 


The poem on Hawking, Hunting, and Armoury, 
written by Julian Barnes in the reign of the fame 
monarch, (about 1481,) begins thie! : 


‘¢ My dere fones, where ye fare, by frith, or by fell, 

‘* Take good hede in this tyme, how Triftram woll tell, 
‘ How many maner be ftes of venery there w bad 
‘Lil 


itenes now.to Our dame, and ye fliullen her 


£ 


The on ly extract that Ihave met with from 
William of Naflyngton’s Treatife on the Lrinitie, 
tranflated from John of Waldenby, about the 
year 1480, runs thus 


‘* T warne you firft at the begynnynge, 
*¢ ‘That I will make no vaine carpynge, 
** Of dedes of armes, ne of amours, 

“* As does Mynttrellis and Geftours 


I cannot adhere to the method that I have in 
eneral obferved, by quoting the firft lines of 
the 
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ihe Moral Proverbes of Chrifiyne of Pyfe; trans 
flated in metre by earl Ride and printed by 
Caxton in the feventeenth year of Edward IV. 
(1478), not having acopy of that {carce book. 
However, as thissis the era of the pretended 
Rowley, I cannot. forbear to tranferibe the laft 
ftanza of that poem; as I find it cited in an acs 
count of this accomplifhed nobleman’s works : 


** Of thefe fayynges Chriftyne was the duétureffe, 
** Which in makyn had fuch intelligence, 


66 Eh 


' at thereof fhe was mireur and maiftreffe ; 
“* Her werkes teftifie thexperience ; 

** In Frenih lanewaige was written this fentence ; 

«¢ And thus englifhed doth hit reherfeé 


«* Antoin Wide Fvlle therle Ryvers.” 


D»2 


The firft fanza of the Holy Lyfe of Saynt Were 
burge, written by Henry Bradfhaw,about the yeat 
1500, and printed in 1921, is this: 


¢¢ Whan Phebus had ronne his cours in fagittari, 
¢¢ And Capricorne entred a fygne retrograt; 

*¢ Amyddes Decembre, the ath colde and frofty, 
say's Ws pale Lucyna the erthe dyd illuminat, 

‘* Trofe up fhortly 6 fro my cuby cle preparat, 

¢¢ Aboute mydny ght, and caft in myne intent 

** How Imyght ipende the tyme convenyent.” 


Stephen Hawes’s celebrated poem, entitled shé 


Paffetyme of pleafure, or the Hiftorie of Graunds 
Amour and La bell Pucell, 8c. (written about thé 


year 1506, and printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 
1517,) being now before me; 1 am enabled to” 
| tranfertbe the firft lines; 
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‘* ‘When Phebus entred was in Geminy, 

** Shinyng above, in his fayre golden {phere, 

*¢ And horned Dyane, then but one degre 

*¢ In the crabbe had entred, fayre and cleare——,” 


Of the Example of Virtue *, written by the fame 
authour, and printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 
1530, this is the firft ftanza : 


‘¢ In September, in fallynge of the lefe, 

‘¢ Whan Phebus made his tnclynacyon, =, 
‘¢ And all the whete gadred was in the fhefe, 
*¢ By radyaunt hete and operacyon, 

‘¢ When the vyrgyn had full dominacyon, 

*¢ And Dyane entred was one degre 

‘¢ Into the fygne of Gemyne ——” 


The firft piece of Skelton, moft of whofe 
poems were written between 1509 and 1529, be- 
gins thus : 


‘¢ Arrectynge my fight towarde the zodiake 
<¢ The fignes xii for to beholde a farre, 

¢¢ When Mars retrogaunt reverfed his backe, 
<< Lorde of the yere in his orbicular——.” 


The redder has now before him fpecimens of 
ancient poetry, during a period of near two hun- 
dred. years ; that is, for a century before the pre- 
tended Thomas Rowley is faid to have written, 
and for near acentury afterwards. They are for 
the moft part taken from the commencement of 


* This very rare poem efcaped the refearches.of the learned 
and ingenious Mr. Warton, who doubted whether it had ever 
been printed, Seé his Hit. of Eng. Poetry, vol. 11. p. 211. 
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the works of the feveral authours; fo that therecan 
be no fufpicion of their having been felected, on 
account of their uncouthnefs, to prove a particu- 
lar point. I know not whether I flatter inyfelf ; 
but by making thele fhort extraéts, I imagine 
that Ihave thrown more light upon the fubject 
now under confideration, than if I had tranferibed 
twenty pages of Junius, and as many of Skin- 
ner’s Etymologicon, or Doomfday-book. Poetical 
readers may now decide the queftion for them- 
ielves; and I believe they will very {peedily deter- 
mine, that the lines which have been quoted from 
Chatterton’s poems were not written at any one of 
the eras abovementioned, and will be clearly of 
opinion with Mr. Walpole, (whofe unpublifhed 
pamphlet on this fubjeé, printed at Strawberry 
Hul, fhows him to be as amiable as he is lively 
and ingenious,) that this wonderful youth has in- 
deed ‘* copied ancient language, but ancient {tyle 
he has never been able to imitate :” not for want 
of genius, for he was perhaps the fecond poetical 
genius that England has produced, but becaufe 
he attempted fomething too arduous for human 
abilities to perform. . My objection is not to fin- 
gle words, to lines or half-lines of thefe compofi- 
tions (for here the advocates for their authenti- 
city always fhift their ground, and plead, that 
any particular exceptionable word or paflage was 
the interpolation of Chatterton ); but itis totheir 
whole ftructure, ftyle, and rythm. Many of the 
ftones which this ingenious boy employed in his 
building, it muft be acknowledged, are as old ag 
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thofe at Stone-henge; but the beautiful fabrick thae€ 
he has railed is tied together by modern cement, 
and is covered with a ftucco of no older date than 
that of Meil, Wyat and Adams, 

To be more particular : In what poet of the 
time of Edward LV, ., or for a century afterwards, 
will the Dean of Exeter find what we frequently 
meet with inthe Battle of Ha fiags, Nor, ae N°2, 

tthe conclufion of {peeches—“Thus he ;?—““T hus 
Leofwine ,’—* He faid ; ih as,’ &c? In nonel 
am confident. This latter isa formof expreffion in 
heroick poetry, that Pope has frequently made 

fe of in his Homer (from whence Chatterton un- 


uie OF 1D 
doubtedly 0 ed it), and was fometimes employ- 
& 


C 

ed by Dryden and Cowley; but I believe it will 
not be eafy to trace it to Harrington or Spenfer ; 
moft affu bids it cannot be traced up to’ the fif- 


teenth century.—In what Enelifh poem of 
that agé will be find fimilies dreffed in the 
modern garb’ with which Chatterton has ‘clothed 
them. throughout. thefe pieces P——** 4s- when a 
fight of cranes, &c.—So prone,” &c.—* Aswhen 
a drove of wolves, &c. So fought,” &c. &¢.— If 
the reverend “Antiquarian. can find this kind of 
phrafeology In any one poet of the time of King 
Edward ,J¥., or even for fifty years afterwards, ] 
will acknowledge the antiquity of every line con- 
fained. in his quarto volume.” “Moft affaredly 
neither he nor bis colleague can produce any fuch 
inftance; Even in the latter end of the Ween 
century, (large bound from 1460,) poetical com- 
parifens, of thevkind here-alluded to, were zeme- 
| | rally 


WOU 
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rally expreffed either thus—** Look how the crown 
that Ariadne wore, &c. So,” &c. “ Look how a 
comet at the firft appearing, &c. So did the 
blazing of my blufh,” &c. ‘Look how the 
world’s poor people are amazed, &c. So,” &c.— 
Or thus : ** Even as anempty edgle fharpe by faft, 
gc.— Even fo,” &c.—. Like as a taper burning 
in the darke, &c. So,” &c.—Such is the general 
ftyle of the latter end of the fixteenth century ; 
though fometimes (but very rarely) the form 
that Chatterton has ufed was alfo employed by 
Spenier and others. In the preceding century, 
if Tam not much miftaken, it was wholly un- 
known. 

But I have perhaps dwelled too long on this 
point. Every poetical reader will find inftances 
of modern phrafeology in almoft every page of 
thefe fpurious productions. I will only add, be- 
fore I quitthe fubject of ftyle, that it is obferva- 
ble, that throughout thefe poems we never find a 
noun in the plural number joined with a verb in 
the fingular ; an offence againft erammar which 


every ancient poet, from the time of Chaucer to 
that of Shakefpeare, has frequently committed, 


ad from which. Rowley, if fuch a poet had exift- 
ed, would certainly not have been exempted. 
With refpect to the {tanza that Chatterton has 
employed in histwo poemsonthe Batile of Haftings, 
Mr Bryant and the Dean of Exeter feem to think 
that they ftand on fure ground, and confidently 
quote Gafcoigne, to prove that fuch a ftanza was 
known to Our old Englifh poets. §* Thé greatett 
part 
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part of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales (fays the latter 
gentleman, p. 30), and his Legend of Good Wo- 
men, are in the decafyllabick couplet ; butdz gene- 
ral Lidgate’s, Occleve’s, Rowley’s, Spenfer’s, anda 
great part of Chaucer’s poetry, is written in ftan- 
zas of feven, eight, or nine decafyllabick lines ; te 
which Rowley generally adds a tenth, and clofes it 
with an Alexandrine. All thefe may be ranked 
under the title of Rirume Roya ; of which Gaf- 
coigne, inhis InstRucTIONS FoR Nowa VERSE, 
has given the following recee ae : © Rithme 
Koval} is a verfe of ten fyllables, and /evex fuch 
verfes make a ftaffe, whereof the firft and third do 
anfwer acroffe in the terminatiags and rime ; 
the fecond, fourth, and fitth, do likewife anfwer 
eche other in terminations; and the two laft com- 
bine and fhut up the fentence : this hath been 
called Rithme Royal, and furely it is a royal kind 
of verfe, ferving beft for grave difcourfes.” I 
leave it to the reverend Antiquarian to reconcile 
the contradictory affertions with which the paf- 
fage I have now quote fets out ; and fhall only 
obferve, that we have here a great parade of au- 
thority, but nothing like a proof of the exift- 
ence of fuch a f{tanza as Chatterton has ufed, 
the time of K. Edward IV.; andat laf the Com- 
mentator is obliged to have recourfe to this flimzy 
kind of reafoning : *¢ The different number of lines 
contained in the ftanza makes no material altera- 
tion in the ftructure of this verfe, the ftanza always 
concluding with a couplet: in that of fix lines, the 
four firftrime alternately ; in that of nine, wherein 
Spenfer 
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Spenfer has compofed hisFairyQueen, the fixth line 
rimes to the final couplet, and the feventh to the 
fifth : Row/ley having added another line to the fran- 
xa, theeighth rimes with the fixth.’—The up- 
fhot of the whole is, that Rowley himfelf, or ra- 
ther Chatterton, is at laft the only authority to 
show that fuch a ftanza was employed at the time 
mentioned. And it is juft with this kind of circu- 
jar proof that we are amufed, when any very fin- 
gular factis mentioned in Chatterton’s verfes : 
“<< This fact, fay the learned Commentators, is alfo 
minutely. defcribed by Rowley inthe Yettow 
Rott, which wonderfully confirms the authenticity 
of thefe poems ;” i.e. one forgery of Chatterton in 
profe, wonderfully fupports and authenticates ano- 
ther forgery of hisin rhyme.—To preventthe Dean 
from giving himfelf any farther trouble in fearch- 
ing for authorities to prove that the ftanza of the 
Battle of Haftings (confifting of two ae 
rhyming alternately, and a couplet,) was known 
to our early writers, I bee leave to inform him, 
that it was not ufed till near three. centuries 
after the time of the fuppofed Rowley ; having 
been, if I remember right, firft pened by Pri. 
or, who confidered it as an improvement on that 
of Spenfer. 

I], The fecond point that I propofed to confi- 
der is, the imitations of Pope’s Homer, Shak- 
ipeare, Dryden, Rowe, &c. with which. thefe 
pieces abound. And here the cautious conduét 
of Chatterton’s new commentator is very remark- 
able. All the fimilies that poor Chatterton bor- 
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rowed from Pope’s or Ghapman’s Homer, to em 
bellith Iris Baztle of Hajlings, are exhibited bold- 
ly ; but then “ they were all clearly copied from 
the original of the Grecian Bard,” in whom we are 
taught, that Rowley was better read than any 
other man, during the preceding or fubfequent 
century : butin the tragedy of Ella, and other 
pieces, where we in almoft every page meet with 
lines and half-lines of Shakfpeare, Dryden, 8zc. 
the reverend Antiquarian is lefs liberal of his il- 
luftrations. Indeed when the fraud is fo manifeft 
as not to be concealed, the paflage is produced. 
Thus in Ella we meet 


*¢ My love is dead, 
“* Gone to her death-bed, 
“¢ All under the willow tree-——~” 


and here we are told, “ the burthen of this 


roundelay very much refembles that in Hams 
let :” 


‘¢’And will he not come again ? 
‘¢ And will he not come again ? 
“* No, no, he is dead; 

** Go to thy death-bed, 

** He never will come again.” 


But when we meets“ Why thou art all that 
pointeHe can bewreen”—evidently. from Rowe 
—Is fhe not morethan painting can exptefs?” 
—the editor is very prudently filent. 


So alfo inthe Basile of Haftings we find 
6TH 
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‘« Tn agonies and pain he then did lie, 
** While life and death {trove for the maftery ——”? 


clearly from Shak{peare : 


‘* That Death and Nature do contend about them, 
** Whether they live or die.” 


So alfo in Ella : 
‘* Fen-vapours blaft thy every manly power !” 
taken from the fame author : 


“ As wicked dew as eer my mother bruthed 
** With raven’s feather from unwholefome Jer; 
“‘ Light on you both !”?  [ Tempeft.] 


** Ye fen-fuck'd fogs, drawn by the powerful fun, 
“* To fall and d/zf &c.” [ King Lear.} 


Thus again in Ella : 


** © thou, whate’er thy name, or Zabalus or Queede, 


** Come fteel my fable fpright, for fremde and doleful 
‘“* deed—”” 


from the Dunciad: 


‘* O thou, whatever title pleafe thine ear, 
‘* Dean, Drapier, &c,” 


But in all thefe, and twenty other places, not a 
word is faid by the editor.—I am afhamed of tak- 
ing up the time of my readers in difcufling fuch 
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points as thefe. Such plain and dire& imita- 
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tions as Chatterton’s, could fearcely impofe ona 
boy of fifteen at Weftminfter School. 
In the Battle of Hafiings we meet 


*¢ His noble foul came rufhing from the wound = 
from Dryden’s Virgil— 


*¢ And the difdainful foul came rufhing through .the 
wound—*”? 


and in Sir Charles Bawdin, 
«‘ And tears began to flow ;” Dryden’s very 
words in Alexander’s Feaft. But it was hardly pof- 
fible, fays the learned Commentator, for. thefe 
thoughts to. be exprefied in any other words. 
Indeed! I fuppofe five or fix different modes of 
exprefling the latter thought will occur to every 
reader. 

Can it be believed, that every one of the lines 
I have now quoted, this gentleman maintains to 
have been written by a poet of the fifteenth cen- 
tury (for all that Chatterton ever did, according 
to his fyftem, was fupplying lacune, if there 
were any in the M{f., or modernizing afew anti- 
quated phrafes) ? He argues indeed very rightly, 
that the whole of thefe poems muft have been 
written by one perfon. “Two poets, ‘Che ‘ob- 
ferves, p. 81,) fo diftant in their era [as Rowley 
and Chatterton], fo different from each other: in 


* Tt is obfervable, that this is the laft line of the tranfla- 


tion of the /Eneid, 
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their age and difpofition, could not have united 
their labours [he means, their labours could not 
unite or coalefce] in the fame poem to any effect, 
without fuch apparent difference in their ftyle, lan- 
euage,,and fentiments, as would have defeated 
Chatterton’s intent of impofing his works on the 
public, as the original and entire compofition of 
Rowley.”—Mott readers, I fuppofe, wil! more 
readily agree with. his premifes than his conclu- 
fion. Every part of thefe poems was undoubt- 
edly writtten by one perfon ; but that perfon was 
not Rowley, but Chatterton. 

What reafon have we to doubt, that he who 
imitated all the Englifh poets with whom he was 
acquainted, likewife borrowed his Homerick tma- 
ges from the verfions of Chapman and Pope; in 
the latter of which he found thefe allufions dreffed 
out in all the fplendid ornaments of the eighteenth 
century ? 

Inthe new commentar y> indeed, on the Battle 
of Haftings, we are told again and again, that many 
of the fimilies which the poet fs copied from 
Homer, contain circumftances that are found in 
the Greek, but omitted in Mr. Pope’s tranflation. 
<* Here therefore we have acertain proof that the 
authour-of thefe poems could read Homer in the 
original *.” But the youngeft gownfman at Ox- 


ford 


* To fhow how very weak and inconclufive the argu- 
ments of Chatterton’s new Editor are on this head, I fhail 
cite but one pailage, from which the reader may forma 

D2 judgment 
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ford or Cambridge will inform the reverend’ cri- 
tick, that this is a non fequitur ; for the poet 


>»D 


judgment of all the other illuftrations with which ke has de- 
corated the Batth of Haftings : 


‘« Siere de Broque an arrowe longe lett fire, 
‘* Intending Herewaldus to have fleyne ; 

** It mi/s’d, but hytte Edardus on the eye, 

** And at his pole came out with horrid payne,” 


So Homer (fays the Commentator) : 


—<discy wd veupnQey tarry 
“Exlogos Gvlsued, Baréerr J: E vero Oupeds* 
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‘¢ He faid, and twang’d the ftring, the weapon flies 
** At HeGor's breaft, and fings along the fkies ; 
‘* Fle mif’d the mark, but pierc’d Gorgythio’s heart.” 
Pope, B. vill. v. 366. 
‘¢ The imitation here feems to be very apparent, but it is 
the imitation of Homer, and not of Pope ; both Homer and 
Rowley exprefs the intention of the archer, which is drop- 
| ped by the tranflator of the Greek poet.”  Chatterton’s 
lal Poems, quarto, p. 83. Edit. Milles. | 


To my apprehenfion, the intention of the archer is very 
clearly expreffed in Pope’s lines ; but it is unneceffary -to 
conteft that point, for lo! thus has old Chapman tranflated 
the fame paflage : 


‘¢ This faid, another arrow forth from his ftiffe {tring he 
fent 

** At Hector, whom he long’d to wound ; but ftill amiffe 
it went ; 

‘* His fhaft fmit faire Gorgythien.” 


Of fuch reafoning is the new Commentary on Chatterton’s 
poems compofed. 
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might have had the affiftance of other tranfla- 
tions, befides thofe of Pope ; the Englith profe 
verfion from that of Madame Dacier, the tran{la- 
tions by Chapman and by Hobbes. Nor yet 
will it follow from his having occaffonally con- 
fulted ¢hefe verfions, that he was not at all indebted 
to Pope; as this gentleman endeavours to per- 
fuade us in p. 82. and 106. He availed himfelf, 
without doubt, of them/all. Whenever the Com- 
mentator can fhow a fingle thought in thefe imi- 
tations of the Grecian Bard, that is found in the 
original, and not in avy of thofe tranflations, I will 
readily acknowledge that the Battle of Hlaftings, 
and all the other pieces contained in his quarto 
volume, were written by Rowley, or Turgot, or 
Alfred the Great, or Merlin, or whatever other 
exiftent or non-exiftent ancient he or Mr. Bryant 
fhall choofe to afcribe them to. Moft affuredly 
no fuch inftance can be pointed out. 

I do not however reft the matter here. What 
are we to conclude, if in Chattetton’s imitations 
of Homer, we difcover fome circumftances that 
exift in Pope’s tranflation, of which but very faint 
traces appear in the original Greek? Such, I 
believe, may be found. It is obfervable, that in 
all the fimilies we meet with many of the very 
rhymes that Pope has ufed. Will this Commen- 
tator contend, that the learned Rowley not only 
underftood Homer, at a time when his coritempo- 
raries had fcarcely heard of his name, but alfo 
forefaw in the reign of Edward 1V. thofe addi- 
tional 
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tional graces. with which Mr. Pope would embel- 
lifh him three hundred years afterwards? 


III. The Anachronifms come next under our 
confideration. Of thefe alfo the modern-antique 
compofitions which we are now examining, af- 
ford a very plentiful fupply; and not a little has 
been the labour of the reverend Commentator 
to do away their force. The firft that I have 
happened to light upon is in the tragedy of 
Ella, p. 2123 


‘¢ She faid, as her white hands white hofen were knitting, 
‘s What pleafure it 1s to be married !”’ 


Ir is certain that the art of knitting ftockings 
was unknown in the time of king Edward IV., 
the era of the pretended Rowley. This dif- 
ficulty, therefore, was by all means to be gotten 
over. And whom of all men, think you, cour- 
teous reader, this fagacious editor has chofen as 
an authority to afcertain the high antiquity of 

this practice? No other than our great poet 
Shakipeare; who was born in 1564, and died 
in 1616. Poor Shakfpeare, who gave to all the 
countries in the world, and to all preceding eras, 
the cuftoms of his own age and country, he is 
the authour that is chofen for this purpofe! * If 
this Scotch art (fays the Commentator): was fo 
far advanced in a foreign country in the’ be- 
ginning of the fixteenth cen tury, can there be a 
mee of its being known in England half a 
century, earlier ?..At leaft the art fof knitting, 
2 and 
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and ‘weaving bone-lace, was more ancient than 
queen Elizabeth’s time; for Shakfpeare fpeaks 
of old and antick fongs, which 


“* The fpinfters and the &zztters in the fun, 
** And the free maids that weave their thread with bone, 
‘* Did ufe to chaunt.” 

Twelfth Night, AX TL. Sc 


Tt might be fufficient to obferve, ‘that the 
old fongs which were chaunted' by the fpinfters 
and knitters of Shakfpeare’s: days, do not very 
Clearly afcertain the antiquity of the operation 
on which they were employed; for I apprehend, 
though the art of knitting had not been invented 
till 1564, when the poet was born, the practifers 
of it might yet the very next day after it was 
known, fing ballads that were written a hundre 
years befare. —In order, however, to give fome 
colour to the forced inference that the commen- 
tator has endeavoured to extract from this paf- 
face, he has mifquoted it ; for sfc cea does 
not fay, as he has been si fen 
{pinfters of old time did ule to i 
fongs : his words.are, 
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‘*.O fellew, come, the fong we had laft nig at ; 
. © Mark it, Cefario, it is old and plain : 
all Date fpint {ters and the knitters in the fun, 


*¢ And the freemaids that weave their thread with bories, 


$¢ Do ufe to ch: aunt it.” 


Thefe lines,, ic muft be acknowledged, prove 
that the art was ‘¢@s-old as: the time of Shak- 
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{peare, but not one hour moreancient; nor would 
they anfwer the Commentator’s purpofe, even 
if they had been uttered by Portia in Fulins 
Cefar, by the Egyptian queen in Antony and 
sleopaira, or by Neftor in Troilus and Crefida ; 
for, as I have already obferved, our great poet 
gave to all preceding times the cuftoms of his 
own age.—If the learned editor fhould here- 
after have occafion to prove, that Dick and Hob 
were common names at Rome, and: that it-wags 
an ufual practice of the populace there, two 
thoufand years ago, to throw up their caps in 
the air, when they were merry, or wifhed to do 
honour to their leaders, I recommend the. play 
of Coriolanus to his notice, where he will find 
proofs to this purpofe, all equally fatisfaétory 
with that which he has produced from Twelfth 
Night, to fhow the antiquity of the art of knit- 
tine ftockings in England. 

Many of the poems and profe works attributed 
to Rowley, exhibit anachronifms fimilar to that 
now mentioned. Briftol is called a city, though 
if was not one till long after the death of king 
Edward }V. Cannynge is fpoken of as pofléffing a 
Cabinet of coins and other curiofities *, a century 


at 


* Chatterton in his deferi ption of Cannynge’s love of the 
arts, cc. feems often tohave had Mr. Walpole in his eye; 
which was very natural, that gentleman being probably 
the firft perfon who was at once a man of literature and 
rank, of wheie character he had any knowledge.—Thus, 
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at leaft before any Englifhman ever thought of 
forming {uch a colleétion. Drawings, in the 
modern and technical fenfe of delineations on 
paper or vellum, with chalks or Indian ink, are 
mentioned a hundred and fifty years before 
the word was ever ufed with thar fionification. 
Manufcripts are noticed as rarities; with the idea 
at prefent annexed to them; and eagerly foughe 
after and purchafed by Rowley, at a time when 
printed books were not known, and when all 
the literature of the times was to be found in 
manufcripts alone. All thefe anachronifms de- 
cifively prove the fpurioufnels of thefe compoli- 
tions. Other anachronifms may be traced in 
the poems before us, but they are of lefs Ss weight, 


being more properly poetical deviations front” 


éofiume. However I will briefly mention them. 
Tilts and tournaments are mentioned at 4 period 
When they were unknown. God and my Right is 


Mr. W. having a very curious collection of pictures » prints, 
Xe. Cearobd too mutt. be furnifhed with a Anes of 


coins and Hh ra rities ; ; and there being a private print- 
ing-prefg at Strawberry- re ae (the only one perhaps in 
England) he be ift tol I laycr muff likewilfe have one. It ig 


in one of his letters agi has not yet been printed, that 
Chatterton mentions his having read an account in the 
FE ow! ley Mil. of - Canny n ge’ '$ intention to fet up a printing 4 
prefs at Weitbury ! This merchant died in 1474; during 


the greater part of his life ee was unknown; an id 


even at the time of his se ath the as but one printing- 
prefs in this sous ee na ey: sete fet up by Caxton, in 
the Almonry of Weftminiter Abbey, about the year 147 I. 
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the word ufed by duke William in she Battle of 
laftings, nee it was firft ufed by king 
Richard I. after the victory at Grizors; and 
hatchments aa armorial bearings, which were 
firtt feen at the time of the Croifades, are in- 
troduced in other places a equal impropriety. 
One of Chatterton’s earlieft fictions was an 
ode or fhort poem of two or three ftanzas in 
e, on the death of that monarch, 
which he fent to Mr. Walpole, informing him 
at the fame time, that it had been found at 
Briftol with many other ancient poems. ‘This, 
however, either C. or his friends thought pro- 
per afterwards to fupprefs. It is not, I believe, 
generally known, that this is the era which was 
qgioy fixed upen by this wonderful youth 
for his forgeries, though afterwards, as appears 
from Mr. Wal pole’s pamphlet already men- 
tioned, having been informed that no fuch 
metres as he exhibited as ancient, were known 
in the age of Richard I., he thought proper to 
fhift the era of his productions. It is remark- 
able, that one line yet remains in thefe poems, 
evidently written on the firft idea : 


é¢ Richard of lion’s heart to fight 7s gone.” 


‘¢ It is very improbable, as the fame gentle- 
man obferves, that Rowley, writing in the reign 
of Henry VI., or Edward IV., as is now pre- 
tended, or in that of Henry IV., as was affigned 
by the credulous, before they had digefted their 
fyfteni, fhould incidentally, in a poem on cl 
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ther fubje&t, fay; vow is Richard &c.” Chat- 
terton, having ftored his mind with images and 
cuftoms fuited to the times he meant originally 
for the era of his fictitious ancient, introduced 
them as well as he could in Pfgquent compo- 
fitions. One other fingular gr¢uwkaf¥ehee, which 
Tleara from the fame very refpetteble, atch ofitys 
I cannot omit mentioning. Among the’Mfh,that 
Chatterton pretended to have difcovered in ‘the 
celebrated cheft at Briftol was a painter’s bill *, 
of which, like the reft, he produced only 4 
copy. Great was the triumph of his advo- 
cates. Here was an undoubted relick of antt- 
guity! And fo indeed it was; for it was faith- 
fully copied from the firft volume of the Anec- 
dotes of Painting, printed fome years betore ; 
and had heen originally tranfcribed by Vertue 
from fome old parchments in the church of St 
Mary Redcliffe at Briftol (a perfon, by the by, 
who was indefatigable in the purfuit of every 
A thing that related to our ancient poets, and 
who certainly at the fame time would have 
difcovered fome traces of the pretended Rowley, 
if any of his poetry had been lodged in that 
repofitory). Can there be a doubt, that he who 
was convicted of having forged this. paper, and 


* This fraud having been detected, we hear no more of 
jt; but in the room of it has been fubftituted 4 Lif? of 
Aryllde Paynéerrs and Carvellers, which is now faid to have 
been found along with the other Mf, and to be in the pof- 
{eflion of Mr. Barret, of Briftol. 
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owned that he wrote the firft Battle of Ha/tiugs, 
and the Account of the ceremonies cbferved at the 
opening of ie Old Bridge, was the authour of all 
the reft alfo? Were he charged in a court of 
juttice with having forged various notes, and clear 
evidence given of the faét, corroborated by the 
addieignal: teflimony of his having on a former 
occafion fabricated a Will of a very ancient 
date, would a jury hefitate to And him guilty, 
becaufe two purblind old women fhould be 
brought into court, and {wear that the Will 
urged againit him had fuch an ancient appea- 
rance, the hand-writing and language by which 
the bequefts were fate was fo old, and the 
parchment fo yellow, that they could not but 
believe it to be a genuine deed of a preceding 
century ?—But I have infenfibly wandered from 
the fubject of Anachronifms. So much, how- 

ever, se been already faid by others on this 
aan hat [ will now haften to the Jaft matter 
which ; meant to confider, viz. the Mil. them- 
felves, which are faid to have contained thefe 
wonderful curiofities. 

IV. And on this head we are told by Mr. B. 
that the hand-writing NSERC ad is not that of any 
alae arc, tris hat it is very difficult to 
know cilely the era of a Mf, efpecially when 
of oréat antiquity 5 that our kings wrote very 
different hands, and many of chewt fuch, that it 
is impoffible to dilttnguifh one from the other; 
and that the duninutive fize of the parchments 
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on which thefe poems were written, (of which, 
Fcthink, the lareeft that thefe Commentators 
talk of is eight inches and a half long, and four 
and ahalf broad*,) was owing tothe greatfcarcity 
of parchment in fornter times, on which account 
the lines often appear in continuation, without 
regard to the termination of the verfe. 

Moft of thefe affertions are mere gratis 
diéfa, without any foundation in truth. Iam 
not very well acquainted with the ancient Mf 

f the fourteenth or fifteenth century: but 
I have now before me a very fair Mf. of the 
latter end of the fixteenth century, in which the 

aracters are as regular and uniform as pof- 
fible. If twenty Mil. were produced to me, 
fome of that era, and others of eras prior and 
fubfequent to it, 1 would undertake to point out 
the hand-writing of the age of queen Ehizabeth, 
which is that of the Mf. | {peak of, from all the 
reft; and I make no doubt that perfons who 
are converlant'with the hand-writing of prece- 
ding centuries, could with equal precifion afcer- 
tain the age of more ancient Mff. than any that 
Tam pofiefled.of. But the truth is, (as any one 
may fee, who accurately examines the fac /mile 
exhibited originally by Mr. Tyrwhitt in his 
edition of thefe poems, and now again by the 
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* At the bottom of each fheet of old deeds (of which 
there were many in the Briftol cheit) there is ufually-a blank 
{pace of about four or five inches in breadth. C. therefore 
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him as the greateft proc diey that the world had 


ever feen ; and In a few years afterwards, when 
printing came to be practifed, the prefles of 


> 


Caxton and Wynkyn de Worde would have 
groaned with his productions. 

Much ftrefs is laid upon Chatterton’s having 
een feen frequently writing, with old cr rumpled 
parchments bahite him. No doubt of the fact. 
How elfe could he have imitated old hands 
any manner, or have been able to form even Ve 
few pretended originals that he did produce? 
But to whom did he ever fhow thefe cld 
when he was*tranieribing them ? To whom did a 
he ever fay---** Such and {uch characters denote 
fuch AOE and the verfe that I now fhow you 
in this old parchment is of this import?” Whom 
did he call upon, knowing in ancient hands, 
(and fuch undoubtedly he might have ae) 
i 


to eftablith, by the teftim ony of 
the antiquity, not of one, but of all thet Ma? 
if an ingenuous youth (as Mr. W. 

erves), ‘enamoured of poetry, had re ily found 
a large quantity of old poems, what would he 
have done? Produced them cautioufly, and ane 
by one, ftudied them, and copied their ftyle, 
and exhibited fometimes a weriines and fome- 
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times a fictitious piece: or blazed the difcovery 
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abroad, and called in wagers lover of poetry and a 

late ty to participation of the treafure 2 The Nay 

characters of tipo five are on every part of the FY 

{tory ; ne ere it true, it would fill remain IY 
: ble wonders, which we 
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What has been faid: already concerning forged 
compolitions, cannot be too often repeated: If 
thefe Mf or any part of them exift, why are 
they nat cepag ted in the Britith Mufeum, or 
fome publick library, for the examination of the 
curious ? oe they are produced, we have a 
right to ule the language that Voltaire tells us 
was Hse to the Abbé Nodot. « Show us your 
Mf. of Petronius, which you fay was found at 
Belgrade, or confent that nobody fhall believe 
you. It is as falfe that you have the genuine 
fatire of Petronius in your hands, as it is falfe 
that that ancient fatire was the ‘asi of a conful, 
and a picture of Nero’s conduéts Defitt from 
attempting to deceive the learned; you can only 
deceive the vulgar.” 

Befide the marks of for reey already pointed 
out, thele poems bear yet another badge of 
fraud, which has not, ‘ ene been noticed 
by any critick. Chattetton’s veries have been 
fhown to be too fmooth and an to be 
genuine sy hake: of antiquity ‘ they are lia< 
ble at the fame time to the very oppofite objec- 
tion ; they are too sn for the era to which they 
are aicribed. ‘This founds like a paradox; yet 
it will be found to be true. The verfification 
is too modern; the netaRe often too ancient, 
It is not the ranguage 0 f any particular period 
of antiquity, but of two extire centuries.--- 
This is eafily accounted for. Chatterton had no 
other means of writing old language, but by 
app DE to gioffaries and dictionaries, and thefe 
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éomprife all the antiquated words of Bc 
times; many provin ael words ufed pérhaps b: 
a northern poet, and entirely unknown to a 
fouthern infabitane ; many words alfo, ufed in 
a fingular fenfe by our ancient bards, and per 
haps by ae only once. Chatterton drawing 


his ftores from fuch a copious fource, his verfes 


muft neceflarily contain words of various and 
} hly t a ce 
bi y pl OUaUils 


widely-diflant a PTOGss Lt a aad 
th 


have béen ann etite: 50d if one who lived in the 
fifteenth century.—That the diction of thefe 


poems is often too obfolete for the era to which 


they are allotted *, appears clearly from hence; 


many of them are much more difficult to a 
reader of this day, without a gloffary, than atly 


ne of the metrical co: ne ofitions of the age of 
Edward 1V. Let any perfon, who is hot very 
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* Mr. agen feems to have been aw 
and thus endeavours to obviate it. ‘* Indeec 


reafon-is, that ren of the “poems, Lee new 


were prior to that era. For Rowley bimfrif [1. e. Chatterton 
tells us that he borrowed from Turgot ; and we have rea- 
fon to think that 4e likewile copied from Chedder.”” This 
fame Chedder, he acquaints us in a note, was ‘* 
tioned ih rhe Mff., [that is, in Chatterton’s 4 
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lieve his nante is not to be found elfewhere,] who is tup- 
pofed to have flourifhed about the year 1270. He is faid “by 
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profoundly fkilled in the language of our elder 
poets, read a few pages of any of the poems of 
the age of that king, from whence I have al- 
ready given fhort extracts, without any glofs 
fary or affiftance cilaieeene he will doubrlefs 
meet fometimes with words he does not under- 
{tand, but he will find much fewer difficulties 
of this kind, than while he is perufing the poems 
attributed to Rowley. The language of the 
latter, without a perpetual comment, would in 
moft places be unintelligible to a common 
reader. He might, een from the context, 
gue/s at fot nething like thie meaning ; but the 
hnes, [ am confident, will be found, on exami- 
nation, to contain twenty times more obfolete 
and obfcure words than any one poem of the 
age of king Edward IV, now extant. 

Before I conclude, I cannot omit to take 
notice of two or three particulars on which the 
Dean of Exeter and Mr. Bryant much rely. 
The former, in his Diflertation on Ella, lays, 
“¢ Whatever claim might have .been made in 
favour of Chatterton as the author [of the Bat- 
tle of Haftings\, founded either on his own un- 
fupported and improbable affertion, or on the 
fuppofed poffibility of his writing thefe two 
poems, aflifted by Mr. Pope’s tranflation fof 
Homer], no plea of this kind can be urged 
with regard to any other poem in the collection, 
and leaft of all to the dramatick works, or the 
tragedy of Ella; which required not only. an 
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Comes 
elevation of poetic genius far fuperior to that 
poffefied by Chatterton, but alfo fuch moral 
and mental qualifications as never entered into 
any part of his character or conduct, and which 
could not poflibly be acquired by a youth of 
his age and inexperience.’ ‘‘ Where (we are 
triumphantly afked) could he learn the nice 
rules of the Interlude, by the introduction of a 
chorus, and the application of their fongs to 
the moral and virtuous object of the perfor- 
mance ?”—Where ?—from Mr.-Mafon’s Elfrida 
and Caraéfacus, in which he found a perfect 
model of the Greek drama, and which doubt- 
lefs he had read. But Etta “‘ inculcates the pre- 
cepts of ‘norality;’’ and Chatterton, it is urged, 
was idle and diffolute, and therefore could not 
have been the authour of it. Has then the re- 
verend editor never heard of inftances of the 
pureft fyftem of morality being powerfully en- 
forced from the pulpit by thofe. who in their 
own ‘ives have not been always found to adher 
rigidly to the rules that they laid down for ine 
conduct of others? Perhaps not; but J fup- 
pofe many inftances of this kind will occur to 
every reader. The world would be pure in- 
deed, if fpeculative and Pikes morality we 
one and the fame thing. ‘* That knowledge of 
times, of men, and manners,” without which, 
it is faid, Ki/a could not have been written, I 
find no difficulty in believing to have been pof- 
feffed by this very extraordinary youth, Did he 
F 2 nor, 
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reader a full idea of the profefled author a of C Chatter- 
ton. “Ina lift of pieces written by him, but never pub- 
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the tragedy of Erta®; fs nba by the by, 


that he probably found in Dr. Percy’s Religues 
of Ancient Poetry, Vol. I. ‘4 ate) 

Almoft every part of the Differtation on this 
tragedy is as open to obfervation as that now 
mentioned. It is not true, as is afferted, (p: 175.9 
that the rythmical tales, before called tragedies, 
firft affumed a ‘regular dramatick form in the 
time of kine EdwardiV. T uae - Wshlacnély tales 
went under the name of tragedies for above a 
century afterwards. Many of the pieces of 
Drayton were called ¢ragedies in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, thoug 
have ever written a fingle drama. But witl 
out ftaying to point out all the miftakes of the 
reverend critick on this fubjeét, I recommend 
to thofe readers who wifh to form a decided 
opinion on thefe poems, the fame teft for the 
tragedy of Ella that have already fugeefted 
for the Battle of Haftings. If they are not fur- 
nifhed with any of our dramatick pieces in the 


h he is not known to 


inal editions, let them only-caft their eyes on 
thofe ancient "igi Sg which take up the 
oreater part of Mr. Hawkins’s firft volume of 


* Chatterton wrote allo ‘¢a Mazks Tragedy,” which, if 
his forgeries had met with a more fav curable reception 
than they did, he would doubtlefs have produced as an an- 
cient compofition, With the ardour of true genius, he 
wandered to the untrodden paths of the little Ifle of Man 
for a fubject, and aipired 
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The Origin of the Englifh Drama (the earlieft of 
them compofed in 1512); and | believe they 
will not hefitate to pronounce E//a a modern 
compofition. The dramas which are yet ex- 
tant (if they can deferve that name), compofed 
between the years 1540 and 1570, are fuch 
wretched ftuff, that nothing but antiquarian 
curiofity can endure to read a page of them. 
Yet the period I fpeak of is near a century 
after the era of the pretended Rowley. 

The argument of Mr. B. on this fubjeé is 
too curious to be omitted: ** Iam fenfible (fays 
he, in his Od/ervations, p. 166,) that the plays 
mentioned above [ the Chefter Myfteries ] feem to 
have been confined to religious fubjeéts.—But 
though the monks of the times confined them- 
felves to thefe fubjects, it does not follow that 
people of more learning and genius were limited 
in the fame manner. As plays certainly exifted, 
the plan might fometimes be varied; and the 
tranfition from facred hiftory to profane, was very 
natural and ealy. Many generous attempts may 
have been made towards the improvement of the 
yude drama, and the introduction of compofi- 
tions on a better model: but the ignorance of 
the monks, and the depraved tafte of the times, 
may have prevented fuch writings being either 
countenanced or preferved. It may be faid, that 
we have no examples of any compofitions of 
this fort. But this is begging the queftion, 
while we have the plays of Filla and Godwin de- 
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Sore us. The former is particularly tranfinitted te 
us as Rowley’s *.” I believe no reader will be at 
a lofs to determff@ Who it is that in this cafe 
begs the queflionm/Atere we have another re- 
markable inftance of thap kind ofpcircular proof 
of which I have already take notiée, 

In the multitude of topicks aéitate-b¥ithefe 
commentators, I had almoft forgot ont, much 
relied upon by the laft-mentioned gentleman. 
It is the name of Widdeville, which, we are in- 
formed, (p. 317.) is written in all the old chro- 
nicles Woodville; and the queftion is trium- 
phantly asked, ‘* how could Chatterton, in his 
Memoirs of Cannynge, [Mifcell. p. 119.) vary 
from all thefe chronicles ?——Where could he 
have found the name of Widdeville except ia 
one of thofe manufcripts to which we are fe 
much beholden?” If the learned commentator’s 
book fhould arrive at a fecond edition, I recom- 
mend it to him to cancel this page (as well as 
a former, in which he appears not to have known 
that * Lappy man be bis dole!” is a common 
expreffion in Shak{peare, and for his ignorance of 
which he is forced to make an awkward apology 
in his Appendix); and beg leave to inform him, 
that Chatterton found the name of Widdeville in 


* In the fame manner argues the learned pewterer of 


Briftol, Mr. George Catcott. Thefe poems are certainly 
genuine, ‘** for Rowley himfelf mentions them in the 
Ye.rtow Rott.” See his letter in the Gentleman's Ma- 


gazine, vol. XLVIII. p. 348, 
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avery modern, though now fcarce, book, thé 
ment a the Rajni and. Noble Authors of 
England*, by Mr. Walpole, every one of whofe 
works mott . aflingey Cha tterton had read. 


Fhe names of the combatants in the Basile 
as gets peep > ory 
of Hafiings, an enumeration of which takes up 


one third of this commentator’s work, and which, 
ells us, are only to be found in Doomfday+ 
other ancient records that Chatterton 
could not have feen, have been already fhown by 
1ers to be almoft all mentioned in Fox’s Book 
of Martyrs, and the Chronicles of Holinthed and 
Stowe. And what difficulty is there in fuppofing 
: ae 

In any prin ited work 

Cif any fuch there are a4 were found in the old 


Feaade thar he 11m sfredlvy exami 
deeds that he t undoubted]; examined, and which 
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vere more ie to furnifh him with a catalogue 
of names th any other - ancient muniment what 


foever ? It Fa ighly probable alfo, that in the 
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Parte 
ined thefe deeds, he found 


fome old tay of events relating to Briftol, writ- 
ten by a mayo or alderman of the ifremnee cen- 


ifhed him with fome account of 


Rowley and C. annynge, and with thofe circum- 
{tances which the commentators fay are only to 
traced in William de Wircefter. The practice 
of keeping diaries was at that time very general, 
an 


and continued to be much in ufe to the caida 


} NY 


of the lai century. This, it muft be owned, is 
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See the firft volume of that entertaining work, pP 64; . 
art. Antony Widy ille, Earl Rivers. 
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a mere hypothefis, but by-no means an improba- 
ble one. 

I cannot difmifs this gentleman without taking 
notice of a pofition which he has laid down, and 
is indeed the bafis of almoft all the arguments 
that he has urged to prove the authenticity of the 
Briftol Mff. It is this; that as every authour muft 
know his own meaning, and as Chatterton has 
fometimes given wrong interpretations of words 
that are found in the poems attributed to Rowley, 
he could not be the authour of thofe poems. 

If Chatterton had originally written thefe poems, 
in the form in which they now appear, this argu- 
ment might in a doubtful queftion have fome 
weight. But although Ihaveas high an opinion 
of his abilities as perhaps any perfon whatfoever, 
and do indeed believe him to have been the great- 
eft genius that England has produced fince the 
days of Shakfpeare, I am not ready to acknow- 
ledge that he was endued with any miraculous 
powers. Devoted as he was from his infancy to 
the ftudy of antiquities, he could not have been 
fo converfant with ancient language, or have had 
all the words neceffary to be ufed {fo prefent to his 
mind, as to write antiquated poetry of any confi- 
derable length, off hand. He, without doubt, 
wrote his cuca in plain Englifh, and afterwards 
embroidered them’ with fuch old words as would 
fuit the fenfe and metre. With thefe he furnifh- 
ed himfelf, fometimes probably from memory, 
mo fometimes from gloffaries ; and annexed fuch 
G in.er- 
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interpretations as he found or made. When he 
could not readily find a word that-would {uit 
his metre, he invented one * If then his old 
words afford fome fenfe, and yet are fome- 
times interpreted wrong, nothing more follows 
than that his gloffaries were imperfeét, or his 
knowledge inaccurate; (ftill however he might 
have had a confufed, though not complete, idea 
of their import :) if, as the commentator afferts, 
the words that he has explained not only fuit the 
places in which they ftand, but are often more 
appofite than he imagined, and have a latent and 
fignificant meaning, that never occurred to him, 
this will only fhow, that a man’s book is fome- 
times wifer than himfelf ; a truth of which we 
have every day fo many ftriking inftances, that it 
was {carcely neceflary for this leatned antiquarian 
to have exhibited a new proof of it. 

Tet it be confidered too, that the gloffary and 
the text were not always written at the fame 
time ; that Chatterton might not always remem- 
ber the precife fenfe in which he had ufed anti- 
quated words ; and from a confufed recollection, 
or from the want of the very fame books that he 
had confulted while he was writing his poems, 
might add fometimes a falfe, and fometimes an 

* In Chatterton’s poems many words occur, that were 
undoubtedly coined by him; as mole, dolce, dreke, glyited, 
alufie, &c. All thefe his new editor has inferted in a very 
curious performance which he is pleafed to call a Gloffary, 
with fuch interpretations as the context fupplied, without en 


attempting. to fupport them either by analogy or the au- 
thority of our ancient writers. 
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imperfect, interpretation—This is not a mere 
hypothefis ; for in one inftance we know that the 
comment was written at fome interval of time 
after the text. ‘* The gloflary of the poem enti- 
tled the Engh/h Metamorpofis (Mr. Tyrwhitt in- 
forms us) was written down by C. extemporally, 
without the affiftance of any book, at the defire 
and in the prefence of Mr. Barrett.” 

I have here given this objection all the force 
that it can claim, and more perhaps than it de- 
ferves ; for I doubt much whether in Chatter- 
ton’s whole volume fix inftances can be pointed 
out, where he has annexed falfe interpretations to 
words that appear when rightly underftood to fuit 
the context, and to convey a clear Meaning ; and 
thefe miftakes, if even there are fo many as have 
been mentioned, are very eafily accounted for 
from the caufes now affigned. 

Perhaps it may be urged, that when I talk of 
the manner in which thefe poems were com- 
pofed, I am myfelf guilty of the fault with 
which I have charged others,. that of ailuming 
the yery point in controverfy ¥ and the obferva- 
tion would be juft, if there were not many colla- 
teral and decifive circumftances, by which Chat- 
terton is clearly proved to have written them. 
All thefe concurring to fhow that he forged thefe 
pieces, an inveftication of the manner in which he 
forged them, cannot by any fair reafoning be con- 
itrued into an affumption of the queftionin difpute. 

Great ftreis is alfo laid by this commentator 
en fome variations being found in the copies of 
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thefe poems that were produced by Chatterton 
at different times; or, to ufe his own words, 
‘¢ there is often a material variation. between the 
copy and the original,. which never.could have 
happened if he had been the author. of both *. 
He muft have known his. own writing, and 
would not have deviated from his own purpofe.” 
———T hus in one.copy of the Song to Ella, which 
C. gave to Mr. Barrett, thefe lines were founds: 

‘6 Or feeft the hatched fteed, 

‘* Tfrayning oer the mead,” 

Being called upon for the original, he the next 

day produced a parchment, containing the fame 
poem, in which he had written yprauncing, inftead 


of di AGS but by fome artifice he had obfcured 


the Mf. fo much, to give It an ancient appearance, 
that Mr, B. auld not make out the word without 
the ufe of galls.— What follows fromall this, but 


Fea nd-on examination that there was no 
ifrayning, and that he fubftituted 


In the fame poem ! he at one 
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1e wrote locks —wburlie —brafling—and Renneft ; 


time 
at <i a hlglelpumoe tBu pings and heareft. 
Variations of this kind he could have produced 
without end.— Thefe’ commentators deceive 
themfelves, and ufe a language that for a mo- 
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nent mav deceive others, by talking of one read- 
men 9 Be bd 
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* So that an authour cannot revife or correct his works 
without forfeiting Tis title to them !—According to this 
Garth was the authour-of only the fir# copys of 
, and allithe! fubfequent editions —publifhed in 
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ing being, found in the copy, and another in the 
original, when in fact all the Mf. that C, pro- 
duced were equally originals, What he cal- 
led originals indeed, were probably in general 
more perfect than what he called copies ; becaufe 
the former were always produced after the other, 
and were in truth nothing more than fecond edi- 
tions of the fame pieces™. 

The inequality of the poems which Chatterton 
owned as his own compofitions, when compared 
with thofe afcribed to Rowley, has been much in- 
fitted upon. But this matter has been greatly 
exaggerated. Some of the worft lines in Chat- 
terton’s Mifcellanies have been felected by Mr. 
Bryant to prove the point contended for; but in 
faét they contain the fame even and flowing verfi- 
fication as the others, and iz general difplay the 


fome premature abilities +.—The truth is, the 
readers 


€ ¢¢ Bie”? which he wrote inadvertently in the tragedy of 
Exxa, inftead of ‘* mie,”’ (on which Mr. B, has given us a 
learned differtation) ‘¢ Bie thankes J ever onne you wylle 
beftowe”———is fuch a miftake as every man in the hurry of 
writing is fubjeét to. By had probably occurred juit before, 
or was to begin fome fubfequent line that he was then 
forming in his mind,. Even the flow and laborious Mr. 
Capel, who was employed near forty years in preparing and 
printing an edition of Shakfpeare, in a Catalogue which he 
prefented to a publick library at Cambridge, and which he 
probably had revifed for many months before he gave it out 
of his hands, has written ‘* B/sody Bloody,” as the title of one 
of Fletcher’s Plays, inftead of ‘* Bloody Brother.” 


+ The obfervations on this fubject, of the ingenious au- 


thour of the accurate account of Chatterton, in a book enti- 
tuled 
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ré¢aders of thcfe pieces are deceived infenfibly on 
this fubjeét. While they are perufing the poems 
of the fictitious Rowley, they conftantly com- 
pare them with the poetry of the fifteenth cen- 
tury ; and are ready every moment to exclaim, how 
much he furpaffes all his contemporaries. While 


the verfes that Chatterton acknowledged as his 


tuled Lowe and Madne/i, are t6o pertinent to be here omit- 
ted. ‘**It may be afked why Chatterton’s own Mifcella- 
nies are inferior to Rowley ? Let me afk another queftion : 
Ave they inferior ? Genius, abilities, we may bring into 
the world with us ; thefe rare Otten may be mixed up 
in our compoftitions by the hand of Nature. But Nature 
herfelf cannot create a human being pofleffed of a complete 
knowledge of our world almoit the moment he is born into 
rt. Is the knowledge of the world which his Miticellanies 
contain, no proof of his aftonifhing quicknefs in feizing 
every thing he chofe ? Is it eincmbeded when, and at what 
age, Chatterton for the firft time quitted Briftol, and how 
few weeks he lived afterwards? Chatterton’ s besstege and 
Mifcellanies, and every thing which the warmeft advocate 
for Rowley will not deny to git been Chatterton’s, exhi- 
bit an infight into men, manners, and things, for the want 
of which, in their writings, authors who have died old 
men, with more opportunities to know the world, (who 
could have lefs than Chatterton?) have been thought to 
make amends by other merits.”—** In London (as the fame 
writer obferves) was to be learned that which even genius 
cannot teach, the knowledge of life. Extemporaneous 
bread was to be earned more fuddenly than even Chatterton 
could write poems for Rowley ; and, in confequence of his 
employments, as he tells his ote publick places were to 
be vifited, and mankind to be frequented ’—Hence, after 
** he left Briftol, we fee but one more of parse 2 $ poems, 
The Balt lad of Charitie, and that a very fhort one.” 
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own, are paffing under their eyes, they fill re- 
collect that they are the productions of a boy of 
feventeen; and are flow to allow them even that 
merit which they undoubtedly poffefs, ‘ They 
are ingenious, but puerile; flowing, but not fuf- 
ficiently correct.” The beft way of convincing 
the antiquarian reader of the merit of thefe com- 
pofitions, would be todisfigure them with old {pel- 
ling; as perhaps the moft complete confutation of 
the advocates for the authenticity of what are called 
Rowley’s poems would be to exhibit an edition of 
them in modern orthography.—Let us only ap- 
ply this very Simple teft,—“‘handy-dandy let them 
change places,” and I belicve it would puzzle 
even the Prefident of the Society of Antiquaries 
himfelf to determine, ‘* which is the juftice, and 
which is the thief ;”’ which is the pretended an- 
cient, and which the acknowledged medern. 

Of this double transformation I fubjoin a 
fhort {pecimen; which is not felected on ac- 
count of any extraordinary fpirit in the lines that 
precede, or, uncommon harmony in thole thaz 
follow, but chofen (agreeably to the rule that 
has been obferved in all the former quotations) 
merely becaufe the African Eclogue happens to be 
the fir poetical piece inferted in Chatterton’s ac- 
knowledged Mi/cellanies. 
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I. CHATTERTON in Mafquerade. 
Narva AND Morep: AN AFrican EcLoocvE, 


{From Chatterton’s Mi/cellanies, p. 56. ] 


‘¢ Recyte the loves of Narva and Mored, 

‘* The preefte of Chalmas trypell ydolle fayde. 

‘« Hie fro the grounde the youthful heretogs * {prunge, 

‘* Londe on the concave fhelle the launces runge : 

‘¢ In al the myfterke> maizes of the daunce 

*¢ The youths of Bannies brennynge* fandes advaunce ; 

¢¢ Whiles the mole? vyrgin brokkyng * lookes, behinde, 

«¢ And rydes uponne the penyons of the winde ; 

¢¢ Aftighes * the mountaines borne 8, and meafures 
rounde 

«¢ The fteepie clifftes of Chalmas hallie® grounde.” 


° Warriors. * myftick, © burning. 4 ufed by Chatterton for 
fof or tender. © panting. © afcends. % brow, or fummit. ™ boly. 


il. CHATTERTON Unmafked, 
ECLOGUE THE FIRST. 


{From Rowley’s Poems, quarto, p. 391. | 


*¢ When England {fmoking from her deadly wound, 
‘¢ From her gall’d neck did twitch the chain away, 
** Seeing her lawful fons fall all around, 
‘* (Mighty they fell, twas Honour led the fray, ) 
** Then ina dale, by eve’s dark furcoat gray, 
** Two lonely fhepherds did abruptly fly, 
“6 (The 
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** (The ruftling leaf does their white hearts affray,) 
*¢ And with the owlet trembled and did cry: 

** Firft Robert Neatherd his fore bofom ftruck, 

** Then fell upon the ground, and thus he {poke.” 


If however, after all, a little inferiority fhould 
be found in Chatterton’s acknowledged produc- 
tions, it may be eafily accounted for. Enjoina 
young poet to write verfes on any fubject, and 
after he has finifhed his exercife, fhow him how 
Shakfpeare, Dryden, and Pope, have treated the 
fame fubject. Let him then write a fecond copy 
of verfes, ftillon the fame theme. This latter 
will probably be a Cento from the works of the 
authours that he has juft perufed. The one 
will have the merit of originality; the other a 
finer polifh and more glowing imagery. This is 
exactly Chatterton’s cafe. The verfes that he 
wrote for Rowley are perhaps better than his 
others, becaufe they contain the thoughts of our 
beft poets often in their own words. The verfi- 
fication is equally good in both. - Let it be re- 
membered too, that the former were compofed at 
his leifure in a period of near a year and a half ; 
the latter in about four months, and many of 
them to gain bread for the day that was pafling 
over him. 

After his arrival in London, if his forgeries had 


met with any fuccefs, he would undoubtedly have 


produced ancient poetry without end; but per- 


ceiving that the gentleman in whom he expected 
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to find at once adupe and a patron, was too clear- 
fichted to be deceived by fuch evident fictions, 
and that he could earn a livelihood by his ta- 
lents, without fabricating old Mf. in order to gain 
a few fhillings from Meff. Barrett and Catcott, he 
deferted his original plan, and we hear little more 
of Rowley’s verfes. 

With regard to the time in which the poems at- 
tributed to this prieft were produced, whiclr it ts 
urged was much too fhort for Chatterton to have 
been the inventor of them, it is indeed aftonifh- 
ing that this youth fhould have been able to com- 
pofe, in about eighteen months, three thoufand 
feven hundred verfes, on various fubjects ; but it 
would have been {till more aftonifhing, if he had 
tranfcribed in that time the fame number of lines, 
written on parchment, in a very ancient hand, in 
the clofe and indiftinét manner, in which thefe’ 
poems are pretended to have been written, and 
defaced and obliterated in many places *:—unlefS 
VA he had been endued with the faculty of a cele- 
Als brated folicitor, who being defired a few years 


fp * Let thofe who may be furprifed at this affertion, | re- 
collect the wonderful inventive faculties of Chatterton, and 
the various compofitions, both in_profe and verfe, which 
he produced after his arrival in London, in the fhort {pace 
of four months; not to mention the numerous pieces, 
which he is known to have written in the fame period, and 
which have not yet been collected —Let them likewife ex- 
amine any one of the defaced Mf, of the fifteenth century, 
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-ago inthe Houfe of Lords to read an old deed, 
excufed himfelf by faying that it was illegible, in- 
forming their lordfhips at the fame time that he 
would make out a fair copy of it againit the next 
day. Chatterton, I’ believe, underftood better 
how to make fair copies of illegible parchments, 
than to read any ancient manufcript whatfoever. 
It is amufing enough to obferve the mifera- 
ble ‘thifts to which his new editor is forced 
to have recourfe, when he is obliged to run 
full tilt againft matters of fa&t.—'Thus Chat- 
terton, we find, owned that he was the authour 
of the firlt Battle of Haftings ; but we are not 
to believe his declaration, fays Mr. Thiftle- 
thwaite, whofe doctrine on this fubject the reve- 
rend*commentator has adopted. .“ Chatterton 
thought himfelf not fuficiently rewarded by his 
Briftol patrons, in proportion to what his com- 
munications deferved.” He pretended, -there- 
fore, “on Mr. Barrett’s repeated folicitations for 
the original [of the Battle of Haflings|, that he 
himfelf wrote that poem for a friend ; thinking, 
perbaps, that if he parted with the original poem, 
he might not be properly rewarded for the lo{s 
of it, #’—As if there was no other way for 
him 

* Chatterton’s Poems, quarto, edit. Milles, p. 458. 

[t was not without good reafon that the editor was {oli- 
citous to difprove Chatterton’s frank confeffion, refpecting 
this poem; for he perceived clearly that the ftyle, the 
. colouring, and images, are nearly the fame in this, and 
the fecond poem with the fame title, and that every reader 
of any difcernment mutt fee at the firtt glance, that he 
who wrote the firft Battle of Haftings was the authour of all 
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him) to avoid being deprived of a valuable an- 
cient Mf. but by faying that it was a forgery, 
and that he wrote it himfelf!—What, however, 
did he do immediately afterwards ? No doubt, 
he avoided getting, into the fame difficulty a 
fecond time, and fubjecting himfelf again to the 


the other poems afcribed to Rowley.—It is obfervable that 
Chatterton in the Battle of Haftings, N° 2, frequently imi- 
tates himfelf, or repeats the fame images a fecond time, 
Thus in the firft poem with this title we meet 


‘‘ he dying gryp’d the recer’s limbe ; 
‘¢ The recer then beganne to flynge and kicke, 
<¢ And tofte the erlie farr off to the grounde : 
‘¢ The erlie’s {quier then a fwerde did fticke | 
‘¢ Into his harte, a dedlie ghaftlie wounde; 

“¢ And downe he felle upon the crymfon pleine, 
¢¢ Upon Chatillion’s foullefs corfe of claie?? 


a4 


In the fecond Battle of Ha/tings are thefe lines: 


‘¢ But as he drewe his bowe devoid of arte, 

6¢ So it came down upon Troyyillain’s horfe ; 

*¢ Deep thro hys hatchments wente the pointed floe; 

«¢ Now here, now there, with rage bleedinge he rounde 
doth goe. 

¢¢ Nor does he hede his maftres known commands, 

<¢ Tyll, growen furioufe by his bloudie wounde, 

<¢ Erect upon his hynder feete he ftaundes, 

‘¢ And throwes hys maftre far off to the grounde. 

Can any one for a moment doubt that thefe verfes were 
all written by the fame perfon ? The circumftance of 
the wounded’ horfe’s falling on his rider, in the fir# of 
thefe fimilies, is taken directly from Dryden’s Virgil, A‘n. X. 
y. 1283.—Chatterton’s new editor has artfully contrafted 
this paflage of Dryden with the cond fimile, where that 
circumftance is met mentioned. 
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fame importunity from his ungenerous Briftol 
patrons, by fhowing them no more of thefe ra- 
rities? Nothing lefs. The ‘very fame day that 
he acknowledged this forgery, he informed Mr. 
Barrett that he had another-poem, the copy of 

san original ‘by ‘Rowley; and ata confiderable 
interval of time (which indeed was requifite for 
writing his new piece) he produced another Bat- 
TLE OF Hastines, much longer than the for- 
mer; a fair copy from an undoubted  origi- 
nal.—He was‘again, without doubt, preffed by 
Mr. B. to fhow the original Mf. of this alfo; 
and, according to Mr. Thiftlethwaite’s fyftem, 
he ought again ‘to have afferted that t4is poem 
likewife was a forgery; and° fo afterwards of 
every copy that he produced.---Can any perfon 
that .confiders this tranfa€tion for a moment 
entertain a doubt that all thefe poems were his 

“Own Invention? 

Again :---We have the pofitive teftimony of 
Mr. John Ruddall, a native and inhabitant of 
Briftol, who was well acquainted with Chatter- 
ton, wben he was a clerk to Mr. Lambert, 
that the Aecount of the ceremonies obferved at the 
opening of the Old Bridge, publithed in Farley’s 
Journal, Oct. 1. 1768, and faid to be taken 
from an ancient Mf, was a forgery of Chatter- 
ton’s, and acknowledged by him to ‘be fuch. 

Mr. Ruddall’s account of this tranfaétion is fo 
material, that I will tranfcribe it from the Dean 

of Exeter’s new work, which perhaps many 
f my readers may not have feen:---** During 
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that time, [while C. was clerk.to Mr. L.] 
Chatterton frequently called upon him at -his 
matter’s houfe, and foon after he had printed 
the account of the bridge in ‘the Briftol paper, 
told. Mr. Ruddall,.chat .he was the author of 
it; but zt occurring to bim afterwards, that he 
might be.called.upon to produce the original, 
he brought to him one day. a .piece of parch- 
ment about the lize ef a half-fheet of fool’s-eap 
paper: Mr, Ruddall does not think thatvany 
thing was written on it -when produced’ by 
Chatterton, but he faw him write feveral words, 
if not lines, in a charaéter which Mr. Ruddall 
did not underftand, which he days: was totally 
unlike Englifh, and as he apprehends was meant 
by Chatterton to imitate-or reprefent the origi- 
nal from which:this account was printed. °-He 
cannot determine, precifely’ how much: Chatter- 
ton wrote in this manner, butefays, that ‘the 
time he {pent inthat'vifit did-not exceed three 
quarters of an hour: the:fize of the parchment, 
however, (even fuppofing-it to-havevbeen filléd 
with writing) will:in fome meafure afcertain'the 
quantity <which' sit contained. «He fays ‘alfo, 
that when Chatterton had written on ‘the parch- 
ment, he-held.it over the candle, to give it the 
appearance..of .antiquity, which changed «the 
colour “ofthe ink, and made the parchment 
~appear~black.and a little contraéted *.” 


* See.the new edition of Chatterton’s poems, quarto, 
P+ 4305 437+ 
such 
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Such is the account of one of Chatterton’s in- 
timate friends. And how is this decifive proof 
of his abilities to imitate ancient Englifh hand- 
writing, and his exercife of thofe abilities, evaded ? 
Why truly, we are told, “* the contraStion of the 
parchment is no difcriminating mark of anti- 
quity ; the dlackne/s given by fmoke appears 
upon trial to be very different from the yellow 
tinge which parchment acquires by age; and 
the ink does not change its colour, as Mr. Rud- 
dall feems to apprehend.” So, becaufe thefe 
arts are not always completely fuccefsfull, and 
would not deceive a very skilful antiquary, we 
are to conclude, that Chatterton did not forge 
a:paper which he acknowledged to have forged, 
and did not in the prefence of Mr. Ruddall 
cover a piece of parchment with ancient cha- 
racters for the purpofe of impofition, though 
the fact is clearly afcertained by the teftimony 
of that gentleman!---The reverend commenta-~ 
tor argues on this occafion. much in the fame 
manner, as a well-known ‘verfifier-of the prefent 
century, the facetious Ned Ward (and he too 
publifhed a quarto volume of poems). Some 
biographer, in an’ account of the lives of the 
Einglith poets, had faid that “he was an in- 
genious writer, confidering his low birth and 
mode of life, he having for fome time kept a pub- 
lick houfe in the City.” Never was a greater 
or more impudent calumny (replied the pro- 
voked rhymer); it is very well-known to every 
body, 
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body, that my publick houfe is not in the City, 
but in Moorfields.” —In the name.of common 
fenfe, of what conféquence is it, whether in fac 
ail ancient parchments are /hrivelled,; whether 
fmoke will give ink a ye//ow appearance or not. 


It is fufficient, that Chatterton ‘bought this was 


the aay that he made the atéempt in the: pre- 
fence of a credible witnefs, to whom he acknow= 
peste the purpofe for which the manoeuvre was 


done. We are asked indeed, why he did not 
prepare his pretended original before he pub- 
lifhed the copy. To this another queftion is the 
beft anfwer. Why is not fraud always uniform 
and confiftent, and armed at all points! Hap- 
sily for mankind it fcarcely ever is. Perhaps 
(as Mr. Ruddall’s account feems to ftate’ the 
matter) he did not think at firft that he fhould 
be called upon for the original: perhaps. he was 
limited in a point of time, and could not fa- 
bricate it by the day that the new bridge was 
opened at Briftol—But there is no end of fuch 
{peculations. Facts are clear and. incontrover- 
tible. Whatever might have been the caufe of 
his delay, it is not denied that. he acknowledged 
this forgery to his friend Mr. Ruddall; con- 
juring him at the fame time not to reveal the 
fecret ambatted to him. If this had been a mere 
frolick, what need of this earneft injunction of 
fecrecy ?—His friend {crupuloufly kept his word 
till the year.1779, when, as the Dean of Exeter 
informs us, “ onthe profpect of procuring a 
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gratuity of ten pounds for Chatterton’s mother, 
from a gentleman who fought for information 
concerning her fon’s hiftory, he thought fo ma- 
terial a benefit to the family would fully juftify 
him for divulging a fecret, by which no perfon 
living could be a fufferer.” 

I will not ftay to take notice of the impotent 
attempts that Chatterton’s new commentators 
have made to overturn the very fatisfa€tory and 
conclufive reafoning of Mr. Tyrwhitt’s Appen- 
dix to the former edition of the fictitious Row- 
ley’s Poems. That mojt learned and judicious 
critick wants not the affittance of my feeble pen: NZ 
Noun tali auxilio, nec defenforibus iftis——. If VAY 
he fhouid come into the field himfelf (as I hope 
he will), he will foon filence the Anglo-Saxon 
batteries of his opponents. 

The principal arguments that have been 
urged in fupport of the antiquity of the poems 
attributed to Rowley, have now, if I miftake 
not, been fairly ftated and examined *. On a 


* I take this opportunity of acknowledging an error 
into which I have fallen in a former page (13), where it is 
faid, that ~o inftances are found in thefe poems of a noun 
in the plural number being joined to a verb in the fingular. 
On a more careful examination I obferve that C. was aware 
of this mark of antiquity, and that his works exhibit a few 
examples of this difregard to grammar. Heé has however 
fprinkied them too {paringly. Had thefe poems been written 
in the fifteenth century, Prifcian’s head would have been 
broken in almoft every page, and I fhould- not. have 
fearched for thefe grammatical inaccuracies in vain. 
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review of the whole, I truft the reader will aoree. 
with me in opinion, thar there is not the {mallet 
reafon for believing a fingle line of them to have 
been written by any other perfon than Thomas 
Chatterton; and that, inftead of the towering 
motto which has been affixed to the new and 
{plendid edition of the works of that moft inge- 
hon youth----Renafcentur quae jam cecidere--- 
the words of Claudian would have been more 
*¢.ermane to the matter :” 


tolluntur in altum, 
Ut. lapfa graviore ruant. 


Having, I fear, trefpafied: too long on the 
patience of my readers, in the difcuffion of-a 
queftion that to many may appear of no great 
importance, I will only add the following 
fertious and: and well-intended propofali I do 
humbly recominend, that. a committee of: the 
friends of the reverend antiquarian, Dr. Jere- 
miah Milles, Dean of Exeter, and the learned 
mythologift, Jacob Bryant, Efg., may immedi- 
ately meet ;---that they may, as foon as pofiible, 
convey the. faid Dr. M,. and Mr. B. together 
with Mr. George Catcott, pewterer, and Mr. 
William Barrett, furgeon, of Briftel, and Dr. 
Glynn. of Cambridge, to the room over the 
north porch of Redcliffe church, and. that,on 
the door of the faid room f/x padlocks may be 
fixed :---that in order to wean thefe gentlemen 
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by degrees from the delufion under which they 
labour, and to furnifh them with fome amufe- 
ment, they may be fupplied with proper inftru- 
ments to meafure the length, breadth, and 
depth, of the empty chefts now in the faid 
room, and thereby to afcertain how many thou- 
fand diminutive pieces of parchment, all eight 
inches and a half by four and a half, might 
have been contained in thofe chefts, [according 
to my calculation, 1,464,578 ;—-but I cannot 
pretend to be exact: ].that for the fuftenance of 
thefe gentlemen, a large peck loaf may be 
placed in a maund basket in the faid room, 
having been previoufly prepared and left in a 
damp place, fo as to become mouldy, and the 
words and figures Thomas Flour, Peiftol, 1769, 
being firit imprefied in common letters on the 
upper cruft of the faid loaf, and on the under fide 
thereof, in Gothick Characters, Thomas Wheate- 
ley, 1464 (which Thomas Wheateley Mr. Bar- 
rett, if he carefully examines Rowley’s Purpit 
Roti *, will find was an auncyent baker, and 
“< did ufe to bake daiely for Maifter Canynge 
twelve Pees of chete breade, and foure 
douzenne of marchpanes;” and which cuftom 6f 
imprefling the names of bakers upon bread, I 


* Row LEyY’s Purple Roll, Mr. Bryant very gravely tells 
us, 1s yet extant in manufcript in his ows hand-a writing. 
“< It is (he adds) in ¢wo parts; one of the faid parts writ- 
ten Ry Thomas Rowley, and she other by Thomas Ch 
ton.” 
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can prove to be as ancient as the time of king 
Edward IV., from Doomfday-book, William de 
Wirceftre, Shakipeare, and other good antiqua- 
rians, as alfo from the Green and Yellow Rolls, 
now in Mr. B’s cuftody) * ;---that a proper 
quantity of water may be conveyed into the 
forementioned room in one of Mr, Catcott’s 


deepeft 


* A learned friend, who, by the favour of Mr. Barrett, 
has perufed the YeLLow Rott, informs me, that Rowley, 
in a treatife dated 1451, and addrefled ‘* to the dyyne Maifter 
Canynge,’’ with the quaint title) Dz RE FRUMENTARIA, 
(chap, XIII. Concernynge Horfe-hoeing Husbandrie, and the Drylle 
Ploughe) has this remarkable paflage ; ‘* Me thynketh ytt 
were a prettie devyce yffe this practyce of oure bakerres were 
extended further, I mervaile moche, our /criveynes and ama- 
nuenfes doe not gette lytel letters cutt in wood, or cafte 
in yron, and thanne followynge by the eye, or with a 
fefcue, everyche letter of the boke thei meane to copie, fix 
the fayde wooden or yron letters meetelie difpofed in a 
frame or chafe; thanne daube the fame over with fomme 
atramentous ftuffe, and layinge a thynne piece of morf- 
tened parchment or paper on thefe letters, preffe it doune 
with fomme imoothe ftone or other heavie weight; by 
the whiche goodlye devyce a manie hundreth copies of 
eche boke might be wroughte off in a few daies, infteade 
of employing the eyen and hondes of poore clerkes for feve- 
yal monthes with greate attentyon and travaile.” 

This great man, we have already feen, had an idea of 
many of the ufeful arts of life fome years before they were 
practifed. Here he appears to have had a confufed notion 
of that noble invention, the printing-prefs. ‘To prevent 
mifconftruction, I fhould add, that dose in the above paf- 
face means manu/cript, no other books being then known. 
In other parts of his works, as reprefented by Chatterton, he 
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deepeft and moft ancient pewter plates, toge- 
ther with an ewer of Wedgwood’s ware, made 


{peaks of Miff. as contradiftinguifhed from books ; but in 
all thofe places it is reafonable to fuppofe fome interpola- 
tion by Chatterton, and rhofe who choofe it, may read book 
inftcad of manufeript; by which this trivial objection to the 
authenticity of thefe pieces will be removed, and thete 
otherwife difcordant paflages rendered perfectly uniform 
and confiitent. 

This valuable relick fhows with how little reafon the late 
Mr. Tull claimed the merit of inventing that ufeful inftru- 
ment of hufbandry, the drill-plough. 

I make no apology for anticipating Mr. Barret on this 
fubject ; as in fact thefe fhort extracts will only make the 
publick itil more defirous to fee his long-expected Hiftory 
of Brifiol, which lam happy to hear is in great forward- 
nefs, and will, Iam told, contain a full account of the 
YeLLow Rott, and an exact inventory of Maifre Wilkam 
Cannynge’s Cabinet of coins, medals, and drawings, (among 
the latter ef which are enumerated many, highly finifhed, 
by Apelles, Raphael, Rowley, Rembrant, and Vandyck) 
together with feveral other matters equally curious.—It is 
hoped thar this gentleman will gratify the publick with an 
accurate engraving froma drawing by Rowley, reprefenting 
the ancient Caftle of brittol, together with the fquare tower 
ycleped the Donczon, which cannot fail to afford great 
fatisfaction to the purchalers of his book, as it will exhibit 
a fpecies of architecture hitherto unknown in this country ; 
this tower (as we learn from unqueftionable authority, that 
of the Dean of Exeter himfelf,) ‘‘ being remakably deco- 
rated [on paper] with images, ornaments, tracery work, 
and croffes within circles,iz a flyle not ufually feen in thefe 
buildings.’—Chatterton, as foon as ever he heard that Mr. 
Barrett was engaged in writing a hiflory of Briffol, very ob- 
ligingly fearched among the Rowley papers, and a few 
days afterwards furnithed him with a neat copy of this 
ancient drawing, 
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after the oldeft and moft uncouth pattern that 
has yet been difcovered at Herculaneum ;---that 
Dr. Glynn, if he fhall be thought to be fufii- 
ciently compofed (of which great doubts are 
entertained), be appointed to cut a certain por- 
tion of the faid bread for the daily food of thefe 
gentlemen and himfelf; and that, in order to 
footh in fome meafure their unhappy fancies, he 
may be requefted, in cutting the faid loaf, to 

ule the valuable knife of Mr. Shiercliffe (now 
in the cuftody of the faid Dr. G), the hiftory # 
of which has fo much ill luftrated, and fo clearly 
evinced the antiquity of the poems attributed 
to Thomas Rowley. And if in a fortnight after 
thefe gentlemen have been fo cobfidedh they 
fhall be found to be entirely re- eftablifhed in 
their health, and perfectly compofed, I recom- 
mend that the fix locks may be ftruck off, and 
that they all may be fuffered to return again to 
their ufual employments, 


* This very curious and interefting hiftory may be found 
; in Mr. Bryant’s Obfervations, &c. p. 512. The learned com= 
mentator feems to have had the great father of poetry.in 
his eye, who is equally minute in his account of the fcep- 
tre ok Achilles. See J/. A. v. 234. He cannot, however, 
oftitis account be juitly charged with plagiarifm; thefe 
®0-ificideaces frequently happening. Thus Rowley in the 
i¢thgentury, and Dryden in the 17th, having each occa- 
fion t6éfiay ‘that a man wept, ufe the fame four identical 
words —"$ Tears began to flow.” 
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NEW BOOKS fublkfeed by J. NICHOLS, 
PRINTER ¢o the Soctery of ANTIQUARIES, 
at Cicero’s Head, Red-Lion-Paflage, Fleet-Street; 


Gnd fold by art. the Book/ellers in Great Britain aud Ireland. 


In a handfome Quarto, adorned with a Variety of elegant Plates, 


BIBLIOTHECA TOPOGRAPHICA BRITANNICA, 


No I. containing, 1. Queries for illuftrating the Antiquities and 
Natural Hiftory of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND: 2. The Hife 


tory of TUNSTALL in KENT, by the late Rev. Enwarp-Rowk 
Mores. Price 5s. fewed. 


N° II. Part I. containing RELIQULE GALEANA; or, Mifcel- 
laneous Pieces by the late learned Brothers RoGER and SAMUEL 
GaLE; with Biographical Memoirs, and a Pedigree of their Family, 
Price 2s. 6d. ftitched. 


N° II. Part II. A Continuation of the RELIQUI® GALEANA; 
containing the Epiftolary Correfpondence of the GALzgs with their 
learned Contemporaries. Price 5s. fewed. ~-To the Third Part, 
which will contain a Continuation of their Corvefpondence, will be 
prefixed an Account of the LITERARY SOCIETY at SPALDING. 


We tl. A Defcription of the Chanonry. in Oxp ABERDEEN, 
in the Years 1724 and 1725, together with many curious, enter- 
taining, and pleafant Remarks on the faid Town, &c. by WILLIAM 
Orem, Town Clerk of Aberdeen. Illuftrated by a large and ac- 
curate Survey of Old and New Aberdeen, with the adjacent Country 
between the Rivers Dee and Don. Price 5s. fewed. 

** The SURVEY may be had feparately, Price 13. 

N° IV. Memoirs of Sir Joun Hawxwoon, Price 2s. ftitched, 

#** The Hittories of HINCKLEY in Leicefterfhire, of CRoypon 
in Surrey, of the Hofpital of St. KATHARINE by the Tower, and 
many other Articles, are getting forward, and will foon be publithed 
as fubfequent Numbers of the BinLioTHECa. 

_ V. Biographical Anecdotes of WILLIAM HOGARTH; 
and a Catalogue of his Works chronologically arranged; with 
occafional Remarks. By J. Nicos. Octavo, Price 3s. fewed. 

VI. A Sele& Collection of Poems; with Notes Biographical 
and Hiftorical, by J. Nicuozs. In Four Volumes, {mall 
Oé€tavo, Price 10s. 6d. in Boards. 

The Four concluding Volumes, which will contain many 
original Poems, and a General Poetical Index, are nearly finifhed, 
and will very {oon be publifhed. 
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NEW BOOKS Apuablified. by Je NICHOLS. 


VII. LETTERS on feveral Sabje&ts; Genrus, Wir, Taste, 
Deticacy, Lonpon, Music, SHAKSPEARE, THE FRENCH, 
ForeEIGN TraveEb, &c. &c. By the Kev. MARTIN SHERLOCK, 
M.A. Domeftic Chaplain to the Earl of BristToL, and Vicar of 
Caftleconnor and Kiilglafs im Ireland. . In Two Volumes, /{mall 
Octavo, Price 5s. fewed.—LEither Volume may be had feparately. 


VII. Letters of an ENGLISH TRAVELLER [MARTIN SHER 
Lack, M.A:.} In Two Volumes, Crown Octavo, Price 5s. fewed; 
or either Volume, fingly, 2s. 6d. 


EX. Four New Editions of the Supplement to SwirT’s Works; 


with explanatory Notes on A}l the former Volumes, and a complete 
General Index, by |]. NIcHOLs. 


at 
. 


In One Voliime, Quarto, Price One Guinea, fewed. 
. In Two Volumes, !arge Otavo, Price Twelve Shillings, fewed. 
3. In Three Voiumes, fmall Oétavo, Price Twelve Shillings, 
fewed. 
4. In Three Volumes XVIII9. Price Six Shillings, fewed. 
»* The latter Volumes of rrrHer Edition may be had feparately, 
to complete Sets. 
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X. Swirt’s Works, cOMPLETE, in XXVII Volumes, in a 
{mali Pocket Size, Price Tawo Guineas fewed; the cheapeft Edition 
of SwiFT hitherto publithed. 


XI. PROPERTII MONOBIBAOE: orthat Book of the Elegies of 
. . — . 5 
PROPERTIUS intituled CynTuHtA; tranflated into Englith Verfe; 
with Clafiical Notes. .Pr. 2s. 6d. 


XI, HARDYKNUTE, AN HEROIC BALLAD. 
Now firft publithed complete; with the other more approved ScoT T1sH 
BaLLvaps, and fome not hitherto made Public, in the TRactc STYLE» 
Yo which are prefixed, 
Two Differtations, I. On the Oral Tradition of Poetry, II, Onthe 
Tragic Ballad. 


*..* This Volume is printed in the fame Size as Dean Percy’s *Reliques,” 


Price 2s. 6d. fewed. 


XIIf. A Repertory of the Endowments of Vicarages in the 
Diocefes of Canterbury and Rochetter. By Dr. Ducareb, F. R. 
and A.S.S. Conmulfary of the City and Diocefe of Canterbury. 
Ociavo, Piice 3s. 6d. 


XIV. Biographical Memoirs of WitL1AM Gep; including a 
particular Account of his Progrefs in the Art’of Block-Printing, 
Printed for the Benefit of his Daughter. Oétavo. Price 1s. 


XV. In the Prefi, and fpeedily to be publifbed, in Two Volumes, 
Odtavoa, 
The Corresponpence (Literary and PouiTicaL) of Dr. 
ATTERBURY, Bifhop of ROCHESTER; in which will be included 
Many Original Letters. 
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